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even made it possible to make good journalistic copy of
these flights, and the great news-agencies competed for
the rights of the hastily telegraphed reports. In this we
can see a contributory motive to some of the flying expe-
ditions at the end of the twenties. There was indeed
great personal courage shown, and experience in the
handling of aircraft in the Arctic was dearly bought; but
for the rest one may justly say that some of these expedi-
tions brought in very small results in proportion to the
outlay.
The idea of reaching the Arctic lands by air had
occurred to far-sighted men long before flying technique
had become perfect enough to make such a project
practical. Andree's balloon-flight in 1897 from Spits-
bergen was as bold as it was brilliant. A journalist,
Walter Wellman, tried to improve on it with the help
of a sort of dirigible airship with which he embarked
on flights from Spitzbergen in 1907 and 1909. He was
lucky enough to survive these, and therefore his name
will not be well known to posterity, but the amount
gained by them did not encourage anyone else to try at
that time.
The first real aeroplane flights in the Arctic were
undertaken by a Russian, Lieutenant Nagursky, who had
his base at Novaya Zemlya. These also were carried out
successfully, but man's daring was still ahead of his
technical achievement.
The flight which drew most general attention to the
possibility of exploring from the air was the Amundsen-
Ellsworth in 1925, of which the goal was the North
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